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He pointed out the possible reduction of the sal-
ary, the fact that the office depended on the favor
of the judges, and, above all, that it led to nothing,
and destroyed the chances of any really great ca-
reer. This wise mentor said: " Go on and finish
your studies. You are poor enough, but there are
greater evils than poverty; live on no man's favor;
what bread you do eat, let it be the bread of inde-
pendence ; pursue your profession, make yourself
useful to your friends and a little formidable to
your enemies, and you have nothing to fear." Mr.
Webster, always susceptible to outside influences,
saw the wisdom of this advice, and accepted it.
It would have been well if he had never swerved
even by a hair's breadth from, the high and sound
principles which it inculcated. He acted then
without delay. Going at once to Salisbury, he
broke the news of his unlooked-for determination
to his father, who was utterly amazed. Pride in
his son's high spirit mingled somewhat with dis-
appointment at the prospect of continued hard-
ships; but the brave old nmn accepted the decision
with the Puritan stoicism, which was so marked a
trait in his character, and the matter ended there.
Returning to Boston, Mr. Webster was admitted
to the bar in March, 1805. Mr. Gore moved his
admission, and, in the customary speech, prophe-
sied his student's future eminence with a sure
knowledge of the latent powers which had dic-
tated his own advice in the matter of the clerk-